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BEHOLD IN THESE WHAT LEISURE HOURS DEMAND,—AMUSEMENT AND TRUE KNOWLEDGE HAND IN HAND.”—Cowper. 
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READING THE TELEGRAM WITH THE STATE OF THE VOTE. 


THE GREAT VAN BROEK PROPERTY. 
CHAPTER XXI.—THE NIGHT OF THE PRESIDENTIAL ELECTION, 
TE election day came round at last; the great, the 
important day, big with the political destinies of the 
great republic; the day, early in the dark month of 
November, on which, ere the clock struck the hour of 
five p.m., it was to be decided which of the candi- 
dates in the field was to occupy the presidential chair 
on the ensuing 4th of March, and to which political 
party the destinies of the country were to be intrusted 





during the next four years. The Democrats had been 
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so divided, and so split up into minor factions, that, 
until within a few weeks of the great day, the Whigs, 
notwithstanding the early predictions of their certain 
defeat, had begun to hope for success. It certainly did 
seem strange that, with such a tower of strength opposed 
to them as the veteran statesman Daniel Webster, to 
say nothing of other candidates, the divided Democrats 
could hope to stand their ground ; and it is probable that 
they would have lost the election had they not per- 
ceived their peril in time. But, fortunately for themselves, 
they did sce their peril, and rallied and united their 
forces ; and, discarding the well-known candidates, whose 
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appearance had created the late jealous feelings among 
themselves, they brought forward a candidate of whom 
none were jealous, since little or nothing was known 
of his antecedents until they were now made public. 
Hope, however, lingered to the last in the breasts of 
the Whig party, and they still exerted every energy 
to secure success, though the country felt that they 
were defeated before the polling had begun, while the 
Democrats, now confident of success, were frantic with 
glee. 

All day long the office of the “ Herald of Freedom” 
had been beset with eager questioners anxious to learn 
the state of the polls throughout the State and the 
country at large, reported every hour by telegraph from 
all parts of the Union. All day long liege Democrats— 
multitudes of whom were hardly able to speak the lan- 
guage of their adopted country, or who spoke it with a 
rich brogue that plainly told of their importation from 
the Emerald Isle—who had been brought up in shoals 
from the railroads, and canals, and publie works, and 
dockyards, by train, and on board steamboats, and in 
barges, that they might poll their votes under the eyes 
of their leaders, had been rolling about the streets in a 
state of high jollification and semi-intoxication. All 
day long flags and streamers had been flying from 
places of popular resort, bearing triumphant mottoes, and 
various devices that were intended to foreshadow the 
anticipated victory. All day long Tammany Hall had 
been ringing with cheers, as speaker after speaker had 
addressed the crowd outside from its baleonies, while 
other speakers within had addressed those who gained 
admission to the ample assembly-room; and the “ Pew- 
ter Mug’’* adjoining had been overflowing, as relays 
of thirsty politicians sought its—for this day only—hos- 
pitable bar. And when the early darkness of the 
November day began to overshadow the city, and 
(though the votes were not yct counted) it was known 
that New York city, at least, had returned an over- 
whelming Democratic majority, the elation began to 
exceed the bounds of decorum. 

The State had yet to be heard from; but—* As 
goes New York city, so goes the State!’ was the 
jubilant cry. Bands of music, followed by joyous, ex- 
ultant crgwds, paraded the streets after dark by torch- 
light, and cheered and serenaded the Democratie mews- 
paper-offices and assembly-rooms as they passed by. The 
city firemen (then chiefly Democrats) brought out their 
engines, gaily decorated with artificial wreaths and 
with flags of various colours; and the men, arrayed in 
their red shirts and helmets, many carrying a flaming 
torch, dragged the engines through the streets, their 
bells ringing merrily as they rattled over the stones, 
and the men cheering vociferously. Guns were fired 
from the Park and from the Battery. Bonfires were 
lighted in the streets, and the city gamins danced their 
wild war-dances around the flames, and yelled forth 
their delight in a style that would have done credit to 
a party of Sioux Indians about to sct-forth on a war- 
trail; and everywhere throughout the city rang forth 
the jubilant cry— 

“Hooray for Franklin Pierce ! 
Franklin Pierce! Hooray! hooray !” 

And as it grew later, and the reports began to come 
in from the different sections of the State—and from 
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* The “Pewter Mug” is a public-house adjoining the Tammany 
Hotel, much \frequented at clection time, and on other exciting occasions. 
The writer, in these references to the disorderly classes in New York, 
means no disrespect to the American people. Similar scenes he has too 
often witnessed at English elections. In both countries he hopes that 
progress has been made within the last few years. - 





every city and every district came the news of a Demo- 
cratic majority—the excitement and tumult imercased. 
The newspaper-offices, especially the offices of the 
Democratic newspapers, were thronged within and sur- 
rounded without by excited multitudes; the most staid 
and sober individuals were unable to restrain their 
feelings. It was impossible to get inside the office of 
the “ Herald of Freedom ;” it was almost impossible to 
approach the office from the streets without. So eager 
were the crowd to hear*the news that, on the arrival of 
every fresh telegram, a clerk had to mount a barrel and 
read it aloud to the excited populace; and every fresh 
triumph of the party—and every fresh telegram an- 
nounced another triumph—was greeted with a shout 
that rent the air, and seemed to shake the surrounding 
buildings. 

And when, still later in the evening, the reports 
began to come in from distant States, and every State, 
and almost every city and district in every State, an- 
nounced an overwhelming Democratic vote, the people 
became frantic in their demonstrations of delight. Some 
laughed hysterically, some sobbed, some wept aloud 
with joy. 

“That I should live to see this!” some voice would 
ery aloud. “ Such and such a city, or district” (naming 
the place), “that has always voted Whig for a long suc- 
cession of years, has gone over to the Democrats! 
What atriumph!” Congratulatory speeches were heard 
on all sides, and at each such speech three cheers were 
called for and given in honour of the returning city or 
district. Men who were perfect strangers to each other 
—who probably had never met before—seized each 
other’s hands and wrung them in silence, too much 
overpowered by emotion to utter a word. At that mo- 
ment to bea Democrat was to be bound with Democrats 
in the bonds of friendship and brotherheed ; and when, 
at last (mot-until long after midnight), the whole country 
was heard from, and it was known that, with one or two 
exceptions only, every State, and every section of every 
State, throughout the Union had given an overwhelm- 
ing Democratic’ vote, and that the hitherto obscure 
country lawyer—Franklin Pierce, of the little village 
of Concord, New Hampshire—had been elected Pre- 
sident of the United States by an overwhelming vote, 
such as never President had heretofore received, the 
triumph of the Democratic party was complete. It 
seemed to many too great a triumph to be real, and 
the crowds that had thronged the streets began to 
disperse and to retire to their homes, apparently stag- 
gered by this unexpectedly decisive, unexampled party- 
victory. 

On the following day, when the excitement began to 
cool down, vast sums of money changed hands; for many 
people in the United States, in this respect only too 
much resembling certain classes in “ the old country,” are 
accustomed to bet heavily upon the results of the clec- 
tions. Not only men of one party against men of 
another, not only for or against a certain candidate, 
but Whig will bet with Whig, and Republican with 
Republican, and Democrat with Democrat, and each 
and all one against another, upon the vote of such @ 
State, or county, or town, or upon the number of votes 
such a candidate will receive, or upon the results of the 
election of a certain candidate—in any way and every 
way in which a bet can be made and money can be 
lost gr won. 

And then, when, at length, the returns from all the 
polls throughout the Union were complete, and the ex- 
citement had cooled down and begun to die away, many, 
who had been the most carried away by the frenzy of 
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the moment, began to ask themselves, “ Who is this 
Franklin Pierce over whose election we have made our- 
selves frantic with joy?” and to wonder at their en- 
thusiasm. — 

Then came the cry, sadly ominous to many, “ To the 
victors belong the spoils !” 

The words sounded heavily in the ears of office- 
holders under the still existing Government. Well 
might they look blank; for full well they knew that no 
mercy would be shown by the victorious party. No 
plea would serve their turn. They might urge in vain 
that they had well performed their duty; that they 
had just mastered the difficulties of their post, and were, 
of all others, best fitted to fill it with satisfaction to the 
people and with benefit to the State; that upon their 
exertions a wife and infant children, or aged parents, or 
infirm sisters, depended for their support, and that their 
dismissal from office would render them and theirs 
penniless: all would be in vain: “To the victors 
belong the spoils;” and every office-holder, from the 
heads of the Federal Government departments, or the 
United States ministers and consuls abroad, to the 
humblest clerk or porter in the post-offices or custom- 
houses, would have to turn out on the ensuing 4th of 
March, to make way for their Democratic successors. 
And office-seekers also began to look blank ; for well they 
knew that, for every vacant Federal office, however 
humble, there were twenty applicants at least, each one 
of whom considered that his claims upon the Govern- 
ment were greater than those of his rivals ; and hundreds 
—ay, thousands throughout the Union—must be disap- 
pointed. And so, for several weeks, the excitement was 
kept up—though in another form ; for weeks and months 
elapsed before it was really known who, amongst the 
numerous claimants, would be appointed to the vacated 
offices; and still, therefore, the “ Herald of Freedom” 
flourished, for its columns were still required to keep 
the names of the aspirants for political appointments 
before the public, and to puff forth their praises. And 
when, at length, the 4th of March came round, bitter 
was the disappointment of those who found the doors 
of office closed against them. 

Their fate, at the best, was to retire into obscurity 
and wait patiently for another term of four years, and 
meanwhile to plot and scheme in secret for the next 
Presidential election. For, in the United States, where 
@ quadrennial rotation of Federal Government office is 
regarded as a matter of course, there is a large class of 
men in every grade of society who make a trade of 
politics. ‘These men, if of the humbler classes of poli- 
ticians, lead, for the most part, a miserable, starveling 
sort of existence, and, for the mere chance of obtaining 
a four-years’ tenure of office, are compelled to resort 
to the poorest shifts and subterfuges, and often to sub- 
mit to disappointment term after term, living meanwhile 
by their wits as best they can. And when, among the 
poorer classes, the coveted prize is obtained, they are 
often so deeply involved in debt that they find them- 
selves utterly unable to repair their shattered fortunes 
before they are again cast adrift to await the turn of for- 
tune. Yet, like gamblers, whom they in some sort re- 
semble—like gamblers, as in a certain way they are, these 
men are content to live this miserable yet exciting life. 
They are, in fact, generally speaking, unfitted for any 
other occupation ; for it is rarely the case that aman, be 
he a professional man, a clerk, or a mechanic, who has 
once quitted his profession or calling to wrestle for a 
prize in the arena of politics, is ever again able to turn 
his attention to any steady, industrial pursuit. As 
politicians, sometimes basking for awhile in the sunshine 





of office, much oftener struggling for bare existence, they 
live and die. 


CHAPTER XXII.—CAPE COD—CAPTAIN JACK’S COTTAGE. 
Care Cod, Massachusetts, situated about forty miles 
southward from the city of Boston, is a narrow, horn- 
shaped promontory, about one hundred miles in length 
from the village of Yarmouth to its extreme end, and 
varying from three or four miles to ten or twelve miles in 
breadth. Its outward curve serves to shelter a wide 
surface of water, known as Barnstaple Bay, from the 
rude waves of the North Atlantic Ocean, and to render 
the bay a safe and commodious harbour, capable of afford- 
ing shelter to a fleet of a thousand vessels at atime, and 
protecting them from storms, from whatever quarter they 
may arise. To the navigator out at sea, the southern 
and eastern shores of Cape Cod present a cheerless, 
desolate aspect. Nothing but sand-banks are visible, 
in some places level with the water’s edge, in others 
rising to the height of from fifty to a hundred and fifty 
feet, but in all places serving merely as a breakwater to 
the waves of the ocean when lashed into fury by the force 
of the wind. There are no harbours along this line 
of coast, and no human habitations are to be seen, save 
where here and there, at wide distances apart, a wreck- 
house is visible, adding to the general aspect of desola- 
tion rather than enlivening the prospect. For these 
wreck-houses are mere strongly-built wooden sheds, 
erected by the Government for the purpose of affording 
temporary shelter to unfortunate seamen who may have 
suffered shipwreck on this dismal coast, until they are 
able to communicate with the inhabitants of the neigh- 
bouring villages. The very sight of them sends a chill 
to the heart of the seaman; for though in time of peril 
and distress they would afford him shelter, they tell dis- 
mal tales of shipwreck and suffering, which, if his vessel 
stands nearer in shore, the coast itself will verify; for 
there is scarcely a mile of sand-bank without its signs 
of wreck, in the shape of the broken timbers of some 
ship that has at one time or another been cast upon the 
shore. These wreck-houses are simply supplied with 
a strong door, and a windowless aperture, with equally 
strong shutters. Each house contains a large stove and 
a supply of fuel; and, on ordinary occasions, this is all. 
When, however, wintry storms have long prevailed upon 
the coast, and disasters at sea are anticipated, blankets 
and tarpaulins, and a quantity of provisions, under the 
charge of a wreck-master, who visits from one wreck- 
house to another, are supplied to relieve the immediate 
necessities of those who may be unfortunate enough to 
need such relief. Yet, dismal as is this coast, there 
stands at the extreme end of the promontory a lofty 
lighthouse, whose beacon-light can be seen far out at 
sea, which points the way to the secure shelter of Barn- 
staple Bay ; and within the bay there are several small 
snug fishing-ports, and, barren as the eastern coast of 
the Cape appears, its opposite shore is lined with pleasant, 
thriving villages, its soil within the line of sand- 
banks is sufficiently fertile, and the scenery is in many 
places really picturesque. The male inhabitants of Cape 
Cod are half farmers and half fishermen, and the Cape 
has always been regarded as the nursery of United 
States seamen. In summer-time most of the able-bodied 
adults of the Cape are absent with their fishing-vessels 
on the banks of Newfoundland, and in the winter and 
spring they attend to their little farms on shore, leaving 
them to the care of the women in summer, and gener- 
ally returning home in time to gather in their autumn 
crops. They are a hardy, frugal race of people, gener- 
ally in comfortable circumstances ; for, though few of 
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them are accounted wealthy, even according to their 
modest notions of wealth, few or none are too poor to 
own a cottage, and a few acres of land, and a share in 
a fishing-vessel. 

There is, however, an aristocracy even upon Cape 
Cod. Many of the young men, too ambitious to confine 
themselves to the narrow duties of a fisherman’s life, 
leave home and take long voyages to distant countries. 
Among these, some rise to be captains or owners of large 
vessels, and, after having acquired a competence, return 
to end their days in peace and quiet amongst the scenes 
of their youth; and these old skippers are the aristocrats 
and oracles of their native villages. Then, again, in the 
summer season, some few pleasure-seekers from the 
cities, who prefer the quiet and simplicity, and perhaps 
the comparative cheapness of living, at Cape Cod to the 
more costly and fashionable resorts of Niagara Falls, 
Newport, or Saratoga Springs, come to reside for a 
few months at some one of the pretty little villages 
on the Cape, and thus impart to them something of 
the aspect of a watering-place. So, after all, Cape 
Cod is by no means an undesirable spot whereupon to 
reside. 

Some time about the date at which my story com- 
mences, there came to reside on Cape Cod a middle-aged 
sea-captain, who went by the name of “ Captain Jack.” 
Captain Jack took up his abode in the vicinity of the 
little village of Wellfleet, where he purchased a snug 
little cottage, and some half-dozen acres of land, part of 
which he turned into a garden, while part served as 
pasture-ground for a cow, and for a farmyard, in which 
he kept pigs and chickens. His cottage was plainly but 
comfortably furnished, after the style of the cottages of 
the other sea-captains who lived near him, and the few 
pieces of ornamental furniture which adorned the parlour 
and bed-rooms were of a similar description to those 
to be found in the cottages of his neighbours. 

Nautilus and other choice sea-shells from foreign 
shores ornamented the mantelpieces. The jaw-bone of 
a shark, a stick made out of a shark’s back-bone, and 
the dried, tattooed head of a South Sea Islander orna- 
mented the parlour-walls, together with a few pictures 
representing nautical scenery. On the sideboard were 
arranged ® cup formed from an ostrich-egg, a dried flying- 
fish with extended wings or fins, the tooth of a whale, 
several models of ships, Indian pipes of every variety, 
anda number of similar curiosities too numerous to par- 
ticularize, but all possessing a salt-sea flavour; and over 
the chimney-piece hung a musket, a pair of pistols, and 
a ship’s cutlass. The captain was a widower—or so he 
represented himself to be, after he had resided for some 
time at Wellfleet. But, though a sufficiently jovial com- 
panion when in company with his brother-skippers in 
the parlour of the “ General Washington” tavern, where 
he and some half-dozen others of his class were wont to 
assemble every evening to smoke their pipes and drink 
their grog, and tell long yarns of days gone by, he 
was somewhat reticent respecting his ‘early life. The 
utmost that was known about him, after he had lived at 
Wellfleet for two years, was, that he was not, as were 
most of his companions, a native of Cape Cod, or, at 
least, he was not so far as he knew; for, though he was 
an American by birth, he had some doubts as to what 
part of the United States he was born in. In fact, 
Captain Jack seemed to be a man of doubts; for, as it 
was evident that he was sufficiently well off in the world, 
and as he was a widower and childless, and moreover as 
he was stout and hearty, and far from being either an 
old or an ill-looking man, certain of the Cape Cod widows 
(and, owing to the somewhat hazardous lives led by the 





male population, Cape Cod is famed for an undue pro- 
portion of widows) laid siege to the captain’s affections 
before he had been many months a resident of the vil- 
lage. However, they received no encouragement, and 
gradually they gave up the attempt, and looked upon 
him as not a marrying man. One widow, with two 
small children, was more persevering than the rest. 
Again and again she returned to the charge, even going 
so far as to speak of the advantages he, who was so fond 
of children, would gain by accepting her hand, and 
becoming at once both a husband and a father. At 
length the poor, persecuted captain was driven to 
the wall. It seemed to him that he must either 
accept the widow and her two children, or show 
some good and sufficient reason why he was unable 
to do so. 

* Marm,” he said to the widow, one day when she 
had been more than usually pertinacious in her advances, 
and had proved to him the numerous advantages he 
would gain by again entering into the bonds of matri- 
mony,— Marm, all what you says is I dar say very 
true. I am fond o’ children—that’s a fac’; and if I 
wor so disposed, I mought as well take you for a wife, 
with the fam’ly all ready to hand, as nary’nother. But, 
marm, if you must know, I’m not sartin if I ama 
widderer; and I don’t want to be ’dighted fur bigamy, 
or whatsumever they calls it. And more’n that, marm, 
thar’s objections which makes the matermonial ques- 
tion quite onpossible. But I tell you what: if ever 
them objections is clar’d up, and I’m in the same mind, 
and don’t see nobody as I perfers, I'll give you the 
refusal.” And after this explanation the captain was no 
more troubled by the Cape Cod widows. 

Captain Jack’s household consisted of himself, an 
elderly female who looked after the household duties, 
and avery aged man-servant, named Bill Brail, who 
had been a sailor all his life, and had sailed with the 
captain for many years. Bill Brail looked after the 
garden, milked the cow, and fed the pigs and chickens, 
taking his time about all these tasks—for he was grow- 
ing very feeble—and smoking his pipe in the chimney- 
corner when they were finished. Several attempts were 
made by the villagers to learn something respecting the 
antecedents of the captain by questioning Bill, at the 
same time bribing him with a glass of grog; but Bill, 
who was very deaf, was still more taciturn than. his 
master. He drank the proffered grog, but turned his 
deaf ear to the questions, or returned totally irrelevant 
answers. Bill, as was most probable, knew nothing 
respecting the early life of the captain, or if he did 
know anything about it, he chose to hold his tongue. 
Thus matters stood until Captain Jack had been a 
resident of Wellfleet for nearly three years, when sud- 
denly his old housekeeper sickened and died. 

There were, no doubt, many respectable females in 
Wellfleet who would have been very glad to take, and 
who were very able to fill, the old housekeeper’s place.. 
But Captain Jack had a will of his own. The young 
women of the village didn’t think it proper to reside 
alone in the cottage of a single man; the captain wouldn't. 
have a married woman for a servant, and, as he averred, 
he was afraid of the “widders.” So he resolved to 
advertise in the New York papers, and to get a house- 
keeper from that city. 

His advertisements brought him one letter, among 
others, that took his fancy. The writer said that, though 
she was very young, she believed herself fully competent 
to take the situation of housekeeper to the advertiser, 
as, though of late years she had suffered severely from 


poverty, she had seen letter days. She said that a 
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gentleman and lady residing in Brooklyn would bear 
testimony to her respectability, and would pay all her 
expenses to Wellfleet; but there was one thing that 
might prevent the gentleman from engaging her. She 
had in her charge a child—not her own child, but an 
orphan cousin—a little girl of six or seven years old, 
who, she (the writer) believed, had not a relative nor 
friend, excepting herself, in the world. If, she added, 
the child would not be looked upon by the advertiser 
as an incumbrance—and she was a very good and a 
very pretty child—she (the writer) would be ready to 
set out for Wellfleet at any moment; for she was a 
country-girl, and was sick and weary of the city. 

Now there were two or three things in this letter 
which touched the feelings of the kind-hearted captain. 
The writer had said that she had suffered severely from 
poverty, and that she had known better days; and, 
though Captain Jack was very indifferently educated 
himself, he had sense enough to perceive, from the 
handwriting and style of the-letter, that the young 
woman told the truth. Then the writer was young, 
and he liked to have young people about him, and there 
was a child—a pretty little girl—towards whom he (the 
captain) could act the part of a father without having a 
*widder” to look after in the bargain. So Captain 
Jack determined to take a trip to New York, and see 
for himself what the young woman and child were like, 
and, if he were pleased with the young woman’s appear- 
ance, to engage her at once, and bring both her and the 
child back with him to ‘Wellfleet. 





UNION OF EMPLOYERS AND EMPLOYED. 


Wiruin the last twenty years, or thereabouts, there have 
risen up in this country, as well as on the Continent, a 
number of small industrial communities, or little work- 
ing colonies, of a characteristic kind, which, whatever 
they may have been at their first formation, have now 
gained some, at least, of the elements of stability, and 
seem, in some places, to be taking the form of perma- 
nent institutions. We refer, of course, to those esta- 
blishments, scattered as yet but very sparsely through 
this country, where certain branches of manufactures or 
productions are carried on in all their departments 
upon a system which operates more or less effectually 
in separating both employers and workers from the 
antagonistic influences of strikes, lock-outs, and other 
hinderances to industry, and consequent prosperity. One 
of the most remarkable of these industrial societies is 
that of M. Maure, situated in the department of Touraine, 
in France, and which is devoted to the production of 
books. Here all the several branches of industry 
which are necessary to the completion of a book, save 
only that of authorship, are carried on upon one set of 
premises, or rather in one small settlement, under the 
direction and control of the proprietors. Not only are 
the books printed and bound, and their materials manu- 
factured on the spot, but all the workmen and their 
families are housed, rationed, recreated, instructed, and 
medicined as a part and parcel of the same plan. Every 
workman is a tenant of the employer, and his children 
are educated and trained from infancy, either to take 
part in the industry of the settlement, or for profitable 
employment elsewhere. ‘To all the tenements gardens 
and vegetable-grounds are attached, in which the opera- 
tives, young and old, have plenty of time to labour, 
the hours of attendance in the workshops being much 
fewer than they are with us. One result of so many 
personal comforts and such paternal care is, that the 
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workmen do not need, and of course do not receive, such 
large wages; at the same time they are exposed to few 
temptations ; their pleasures are simple, and there can 
be no question that they lead much happier lives than 
do the highly-paid workmen of crowded cities, though 
this last is a consideration which we fear would not 
have its due weight with city workmen. 

Looking to the effects of combinations and strikes 
upon the interests of capitalists, it is no great marvel 
that such experiments as these should be resorted to to 
secure @ permanency of labour, and many persons will 
think that it is one of the happiest results of such dis- 
sensions that they have been instrumental in suggesting 
and promoting the formation of such working colonies. 
It does not, however, appear that in England, as a rule, 
these industrial experiments have in any number of cases 
been organized at once on a preconcerted system or 
plan: they seem in the majority of instances to have 
grown spontaneously and gradually out of the good 
feeling existing between the employers and the em- 
ployed, and to have becn nurtured by the maintenance 
of the same feeling to that condition of efficiency to 
which some of them have attained. In details they 
differ, and must necessarily differ, owing to the nature 
of the industry pursued and the circumstances of the 
locality in which it is carried on; but all are identical 
in principle, the object of each being to cement toge- 
ther in friendly union the interests of those who work 
for pay and those who pay for work. 

Among the earliest efforts of a practical kind made 
by employers in this country to raise the moral and 
educational standard of the working classes, was that 
inaugurated by Mr. James Wilson, the manager of 
Price’s Patent Candle Company, at Vauxhall. The 
means used, and the success which attended them, are 
known to most persons interested in this subject, from 
the accounts, sufficiently detailed, published in the popu- 
lar journals of the time. They comprised, it will be 
remembered, not only such secular teaching as enabled 
the working man to secure by his own exertions a toler- 
able education, but also furnished him with the oppor- 
tunity of prosecuting his studies in any direction to 
which he might be drawn by his peculiar bias. They 
included also measures for the preservation of his health, 
combined with recreative- pursuits, such as bathing, 
swimming, athletic exercises, cricket, music, and, at 
fitting seasons, excursions into the country. Better still, 
they sought to induct him into the solid pleasures of a 
Christian life, by making the worship of God a daily 
duty, and mingling with the conduct of business the 
obligations of religion. 

When, at a later period, the same company established 
a branch factory at Bromborough Pool, near Birken- 
head, they followed a plan not much unlike that of 
M. Maure in France: they built a small town for their 
workers, letting the dwellings, with gardens attached, 
at low rents, raised a substantial school-room, and esta- 
blished a co-operative store for the supply of necessaries 
at wholesale prices. Their success in this instance was 
no less decisive than it was at Vauxhall, while it bids 
fair to be even more productive of good results accruing 
from greater permanence. 

Important as has been the actual service rendered to 
their dependants by the above firm, it is yet pretty 
certain that the influence of their example has been of 
much higher value. In 1853 the firm of Bagnall and 
Sons, of the Gold Hill Ironworks, West Bromwich, 
determined to try the effect of instruction, religious and 
secular, upon the character of their hitherto neglected 
workmen, They started a school with volunteer 
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teathers, superintended by two of the partners of the 
firm, and fitted up a temporary chapel, got it licensed, 
and a clergyman appointed as chaplain. The success 
was almost instantaneous, the school being attended by 
pupils of all ages almost from its first opening; and in 
the following year a larger building had to be reared 
for their accommodation. From six to seven hundred 
children receive instruction in the Gold Hill Day-schools, 
and from fifty to a hundred more attend the night- 
schools; while from four to five hundred are connected 
with the Sunday-schools. A small charge is made for 
the education imparted in the day and night schools; 
and it is found that this charge, so far from diminishing 
the attendance, has the effect of increasing the number 
of scholars. The chaplain has opened morning religious 
services, which, though but partially attended, owing to 
the nature of the occupations of many of the men, have 
yet had a marked moral effect. Several offshoots from 
the Bagnall institution have sprung up in the neigh- 
bourhood, having for their object cither education, re- 
ligious instruction, or the encouragement of economy 
and forethought, or all of these combined, and they are 
found to work beneficially. 

Turning to the factory districts of Lancashire and 
Yorkshire, we find there an immense field for the exer- 
cise of good feeling towards, and personal interest in, 
the well-being of the operative; but it is one in which, 
comparatively speaking, very little has been done. 
Among the few names known as friends of the workers 
stands prominent that of Mr. R. F. North, whose wise 
benevolence and admirable arrangements for carrying out 
his plans, so far back as twenty years ago, attracted the 
attention of Mr. Leonard Horner, the factory inspector, 
and were by him made public, in the hope of stimulating 
other employers to adopt like measures of doing good. 
When Mr. North first took the management of the North 
Shore Mill, near Liverpool, he had to deal with eight 
hundred rough hands, partly Irish, and the other part 
the offscourings of Preston. They were in a most de- 
graded state morally and physically; their dwellings 
were indescribably filthy, and, ignorant themselves of 
all it most concerns a man to know, they were bringing 
up their children with no thought or care for their in- 
struction. Mr. North at once originated sanitary mea- 
sures for cleanliness and comfort, and simultaneously 
opened day-schools and Sunday-schocls for the young; 
and classes for adults, with regular religious services 
adapted to their need, music classes, a savings-bank, a 
lending library, a sick fund, were all in operation ere 
long; and to these were added evening meetings for con- 
versation and discussion, and social parties, with occa- 
sional recreative excursions. All these ameliorations 
were so managed that the workers were the chief agents 
in bringing them about, under Mr. North’s suggestive 
superintendeyce; and their success was due mainly to 
the carnest and kindly interest which he took in every- 
thing that related to his people’s welfare, and his con- 
stant maintenance of personal intercourse with them, 
while he employed only such foremen and overlookers as 
were of like spirit with himself. The mill which was 
the scene of these noble and successful efforts was 
burned down long since. 

The most striking example now existing of what 
employers can do for their “hands” is afforded by the 
town of Saltaire, so called from the name of its founder, 
Mr. Titus Salt, and the river Aire, on the banks of 
which it stands, at the distance of three miles from 
Bradford. Mr. Salt, it will be remembered, was the 
first person who succeeded in working up the wool 
cf the Hama, which he accomplished by means of 





machinery of his own invention; and by the prosecution 
of the alpaca manufacture he realized a large fortune, 
In the year 1853 he removed from Bradford to the site 
chosen for his new town on the banks of the Aire. 
Here was erected the mill, having a facade of 550 feet 
in length, and surrounded by suitable warehouses, the 
aggregate area of their united floors being not less than 
eleven and a half acres. Here from three to four thou- 
sand persons are employed throughout the year, their 
joint production being about 6000 miles in length of the 
alpaca cloth, which, until Mr. Salt first produced it, was 
unknown in the manufactures of the world. 

“The town of Saltaire,” says a writer in the “ North 
British Review,” to whom we are indebted for many of 
the above particulars, “reared wholly by Mr. Salt, con- 
sists of nearly 500 dwellings (to be increased, we believe, 
to 700), built of the beautiful stone for which the district 
is remarkable, and having a most substantial and com- 
fortable appearance. The rents vary from 2s. 4d. to 
7s. 6d. a week, and are paid with remarkable punctuality, 
the rent-book presenting a marvellous appearance, with 
hardly more than a few shillings in arrear for years. 
The rental is barely four per cent. upon the capital laid 
out. Besides dwelling-houses, there are commodious 
shops and stores, but not a single public-house, nor 
place for the consumption of intoxicating liquor. A 
very commodious school affords education to 600 healthy- 
looking children, on the half-time system of the manu- 
facturing districts, half being engaged by turns in school 
one part of the day, and in the millthe other. By-and- 
by a new set of school-rooms is to be built, and the pre- 
sent school-room will be converted into a dining-hall and 
reading-room, the dining-hall being for the accommoda- 
tion of such of the work-people as reside at a distance. 
The wash-houses and baths are most complete. Wash- 
ing-machines, wringing-machines, and centrifugal dry- 
ing-machines shorten and simplify the tedious process ; 
but such is the force of habit, that many of the women 
stick to the old practice with the firmness of martyrs, 
and do all their washing and drying at home. The 
baths are as comfortable as could be desired, but are 
used only to the extent of about 1200 baths a year. 
The reading-room and library, for which the charge is a 
shilling a quarter, has 150 subscribers. A very hand- 
some Congregationalist Chapel crowns the institutions 
of Saltaire; a Grecian structure, with a vestibule of 
elegant Corinthian columns, surrounded by a circular 
tower anddome. ‘The parish church is that of Shipley, 
a small town half a mile off. A surgeon looks after the 
health of the people; so that, between schoolmaster, 
minister, and surgeon, mind, soul, and body are all 
remembered. 

“ Saltaire, we need hardly say, is free from all traces 
of the filth, and darkness, and squalid misery so common 
in manufacturing towns and districts. From the sur- 
geon we learn that the infant mortality, which in Brad- 
ford is frightfully high, is not nearly so great. Crime 
of all kinds is extremely rare, and there are hardly any 
illegitimate births. The absence of all temptation to 
drunkenness has much to do with this. If the gin- 
palace were to be seen at every corner, the houses would 
not present that appearance of comfort, and even elc- 
gance, which so strikes a stranger. Tho population of 
Saltaire is about 3000. Many of the workmen in the 
mill reside in other places.” 

The manufacturing districts would furnish not a few 
other instances in which the work so fully accomplished 
at Saltaire has been attempted in a like spirit, with more 
or less success. We might point to Halifax, to Bir- 
mingham, to Spon Lane, to certain manufacturers m 
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the midland counties, and to many other places, in 
which philanthropic endeavours have been made to 
strengthen by kindness and consideration the bond 
between master and man. During the National Exhi- 
bition of 1862 the growing prevalence of such endea- 
yours was manifested by the frequent arrival in London 
of large bands of workmen, chartered to the World’s 
Fair at their employers’ expense; and we have good 
reason to believe that the liberal spirit which thus 
declared itself has in no respect declined since then. 

The influence of the same spirit in London is also 
becoming gradually more apparent; though, in this 
great city, where the relations‘of master and servant are 
so different from what they are in the country, it is neces- 
sarily manifested in a different way. Here it takes the 
form of “early closing,” of young men’s associations, 
youths’ institutes, lending libraries, working men’s clubs, 
‘eading-rooms, discussion meetings, refreshment-rooms, 
provident societies, and various other practical measures 
for the furtherance of objects of more or less importance 
to the well-being of the worker. Unfortunately, how- 
ever, in London as in the provinces, the endeavours 
made towards a unity of purpose between masters and 
men are isolated exceptions—not the rule that marks 
their relation to each other. The bulk of employers 
still doggedly adhere to the old maxim, ‘* Work for wages 
—wages for work,” and resolutely ignore all closer inter- 
course. While that is the feeling of the capitalist no 
man need marvel that the worker takes up a corre- 
sponding attitude, or that, knowing how indispensable he 
is, he should resort to all available means of advancing 
his own interest, regardless of aught beside.* 





THE PILLAR-WORSHIP OF THE CELTS. 


TurovuGHour all the districts where barrows and crom- 
lechs constitute the sepulchres of the Celts, there are 





* We shall take the liberty to append, in the form of a note, one or two 
considerations which have struck us as having a more intimate bearing 
on the subject of this paper than i# obvious at the first glance. There 
are certain departments of our various industry the workmen in which 
have suffered more or less, owing to the changes above alluded to that 
have been taking place during the existence of the present generation. 
The rate of wages for well-nigh every description of labour has from 
time immemorial been higher in large cities, and especially in London, 
than in country towns and villages: this is perfectly just, and, indeed, it 
could not well have been otherwise, for reasons too plain to pass un- 
recognised, But the introduction of railways, which may be dated about 
thirty years back, has been affecting more and more, as the iron road 
became more general, the conditions which governed the differing scales 
ofwages. The railways have not only rendered the cost of commodities 
more equal all over the country, but they have in a measure brought 
town and country so close together as to have almost neutralized the 
old conditions entailed by distance. A marked effect of this on labour— 
and one of vital import—has been that, owing to wages having stood 
still while other things have so materially changed, an immense pro- 
portion of the work that used to be done in cities, and paid for at a high 
rate of wages, is now done in the country, and paid for at a low rate. 
Thus, thousands of books are now printed in provincial towns which, 
under the oldsystem, would have been printedin London ; and thousands 
more which are nominally printed in London are executed, so far as the 
compositor’s work is concerned, in country towns, and are worked off by 
machines in London from stereotyped plates. In the boot and shoe 
trade this plan is carried out still more extensively—nearly the whole of 
the London ready-made market, as well as that of other principal towns, 
being supplied by the provincial manufacturers, The same thing is done 
in many branches of the ready-made clothes business, in the saddlery and 
harness making, and most extensively in the book-binding trade; and 
new instances are constantly occurring of the transference of labour in 
trades once peculiar to cities to the hands of country workmen. How 
far this system will ultimately extend, and how it will finally affect the 
Workman and the public, remains to be seen. Should it result in check- 
ing to any notable extent the abnormal increase of the metropolis and 
other great citics, and locating the mass of our industrials in the country 
districts, where they would be less exposed to temptation, and subjected 
to influences more wholesome to body and mind, there will be little 
cause to regret its operation, , 
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occasionally found clusters of upright stones dispose@in 
circles or parts of circles; such are Avebury, in our own 
country, and Stonehenge with its double circle. There 
are also found scattered over the same areas single un- 
hewn stones placed upright. The prevalence of the 
latter wherever other Celtic remains abound, shows their 
connection with the people whose sepulchres they ac- 
company. Those at present discoverable are only the 
relics of a far greater number once existing. As soon 
as heathen superstition ceased to protect them, they were 
perceived to offer tempting materials for crosses, and 
subsequently for gate-posts, foot-bridges, and other 
common uses. In spite of all these causes of destruc- 
tion, there are seven hundred and twenty-seven stone 
monuments of the Celtic period still remaining in the 
province of Finisterre, in Brittany, alone, the greatest 
portion of these being pillar-stones; whilst there are 
few counties in our own land in which some cannot be 
found. They are not burial-stones, no graves being 
around them, although in some instances their vicinity 
has been chosen for the construction of sepulchres. No 
kind of inscription or sculpture has been discovered on 
any of these pillars in Brittany. They were probably in 
some cases memorial-stones, and have been subsequently 
used as land-marks; but the lingering voice of tradition 
and the concurrent testimony of many writers assign 
them to purposes of heathen worship antecedent to 
the introduction of Christianity. They do not appear to 
have been treated as actual idols; rather were they 
erected as visible symbols and witnesses for the invisible 
God: the latter was the object of faith, but approached 
through the former, the stone pillar, which was set up 
by the wayside, in the place of concourse, by the graves, 
and in avenues of the temples. They served for 
purposes analogous to the crucifix of later days. 

That they were connected with heathen worship is 
probable from the fact that, on the introduction of Chris- 
tianity, the missionaries frequently surmounted them 
with a cross, or had a cross sculptured on the rock, in 
order to divert the regards of the observer from pagan 
to Christian devotion. Several so altered are now 
remaining. 

The testimony of classic antiquity is unanimous to 
the fact that God was represented by a huge unhewn 
stone, set up as an object of worship; and to this prac- 
tice many references are made in the Old Testament. 
Brittany, and especially the Morbihan, is thickly strewn 
over with menhirs (tall stones), some of which are stand- 
ing in their primitive loneliness, and others have been 
overthrown and lie prostrate. One, the largest known, 
is that at Lochmariaker, which appears as though it had 
been broken in the attempt to raise it. Its original 
weight would have been about two hundred and sixty 
tons :. it is now in three portions. A hollow is dug as 
if to receive its foot, but whilst being placed it fell and 
broke, the heavy base swinging into its present inclined 
position. 

The Egyptian obelisk of the Vatican at Rome, a little 
over half the weight of this, required the labour of 
eight hundred men and sixty horses, and complex machi- 
nery, to raise and fix it where it now stands: what a 
vast combination of manual labour, and what con- 
tinuance of industry, must have been exhausted in the 
partially successful attempt to raise this giant pillar, 
now lying broken in the field! Some years since it was 
desired to save from destruction the covering stone of a 
cromlech near Quimperlé, threatened by the works of 
the road-maker. This was effected by the labour of 
eighteen men and fifty horses, and all the tackle ob- 
tainable: it took seventeen days to remove it a short 
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diftance. The work was accomplished with public re- 
joicings, and the stone was deposited in the field allotted 
to it, amidst the shouts of thousands, a child being placed 
upon it and flowers strewn as for a festival. 





IN BINISTERRE, 


The menhir of Kerveachtou, in Finisterre, is a granite 
block of nearly fifty feet in height: it stands in the 
midst of a great number of Celtic remains. 

Menhirs abound in the interior of Brittany as well as 
on the shores, and extend throughout France wherever 
stone could be procured. One is built into the wall of 
the cathedral of Nantes. Thousands of them have, 
doubiless, fallen before the engineering arts of the utiliz- 
ing landowner or road-maker. 

With regard to their antiquity, inasmuch as they are 
found to accompany cromlech or cairn burial, we may 
safely attribute their erection to the people whose stone 
sepulchres are with us. Wherever these people came 
from, they brought with them the doctrine of the im- 
mortality of the soul, of the worship of one invisible 
God, the practice of worshipping in open temples 
formed of upright stones approached by avenues of 
similar stones, and reverence for single unhewn blocks 
placed in public situations. 

It is quite possible that all the pillar-worship of the 
ancient world derived its origin from a perverted imita- 
tion of the practice of the patriarch Jacob. He, on two 
occasions at least, set up a pillar to commemorate God’s 
mercy, love, and power,* and his example was soon 
copied by the Israelites and the Canaanites for idolatrous 
purposes. 

The pagan worship of stones was prohibited by the 
second Council of Arles in 452, by that of Tours in 567, 
by the eleventh and twelfth Councils of Toledo, by the 
laws of Charlemagne in Germany, and of Edgar and 
Canute in our country. This proves that the stone pil- 
lars were the objects of superstitious reverence under 
the old religion of this country, which was superseded 





* Gen, xxviii. 18; xxxi, 45, 
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by Christianity. More accurate data still we obtain from 
the express prohibitory laws of the Jewish code: “Ye 
shall make you no idols nor graven imag2, neither rear 
you upa standing image, neither shall ye set up any 
image of stone [or figured stone, in margin] in your 
land, to bow down unto it: for lam the Lord your God” 
(Lev. xxvi. 1). 

Thus it would seem that the use of stone pillars, at 
first adopted as memorials of the Most High God, be- 
came connected with idolatrous worship, and, in this 
corrupted state, the practice was carried along by the 
Eastern races in all their migrations, and prevailed 
wherever they settled, until it was extirpated by the 
preaching of Christianity. Their end reminds us of 
Milton’s description of the defeat and dissolution of 
Paganism by the coming of our Lord :— 

** The oracles are dumb: 
No voice or hideous hum 
Runs through the archéd roof in words deceiving. 
Apollo, from his shrine, 
Can no more divine, 
With hollow shriek the steep of Delphos leaving. 
No nightly trance or breathéd spell 
Inspires the pale-eyed priest from the prophetic cell.” 

There is no trace in the Celtic worship of the pan- 
theism of the Gauls and Romans. The Celts appear to 
have worshipped one unseen God, to whom they erected 
pillars as memorials, and not as representations. They 
had preserved more of the simplicity of the patriarchal 
faith than the Egyptians or Gauls. Tacitus, who wrote 
in the first century of our era, says— 

“The Germans also consider that, to represent the 
Divinity under any human similitude, or to enclose 
their gods within walls, equally detracts from the sub- 
limity of their conceptions relative to those beings. 
Hence they consecrate to their divinities certain woods 
and groves, and that secret power which they call 
emphatically by the name God they consider it to be 
the business of the mental eye alone to behold, in rever- 
ential silence.” 





PILLAR OF KERVEACHTOU, 
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Comparative mythology shows us, says Monsieur 
Renan,* that “all the Indo-European people have a 
common language and a common religion, which each 
tribe takes into its own cradle, and which afterwards 
becomes modified by each.” 
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converge and are lost amidst other traces of the early 
civilization of that focus of humanity. All along this 
course the evidences of man’s religious belief, though 
showing a sad and dismal state of things in this respect, 
yet indicate for their religious sentiments a higher origin 





BROKEN PILLAR AT LOCHMARBIAKER, 


The traces of migration from the eastward afforded 
by these stone monuments are in accordance with the 
intimations of holy writ respecting the dispersion of 
mankind. 

The tribe found occupying the shores of the Morbihan 
Sea at the dawn of history was called by the Romans 
Venetes. Vannes was their capital. They are said to 
have been there for at least four centuries before Christ. 
They were a portion of the great Gaelic race, which had 
increased since its arrival from the East, so as to swarm 
to the attack and conquest of Rome, 388 B.c., and of 
Galatia, about 281 3.c.; a warlike and maritime people, 
with few of the comforts of life, and scanty knowledge 
of the arts, living in villages or fortified towns. Before 
the arrival of the Romans they had acquired some 
knowledge of copper and bronze, struck moneys, and 
owned horses and chariots. 

Learned men have concluded that the Celts were the 
first of the great Aryan tribes which for ages continued 
to pour from Asia, and soon extended to the western 
coast of Europe; that the Celtic language is the first 
which became detached from the mother tongues of 
India. The family whence they proceeded, and a por- 
tion of which they constituted, has been named the 
Aryan family, and ethnologists have traced them by 
language along nearly the same course as is indicated by 
the line of barrows and stone ornaments which stretches 
across Europe from the depths of Asia. 

Beginning with the Celtic stone monuments on the 
shores of the Baltic, we may trace them backwards 
through Sweden, Denmark, the coasts of the German 
Ocean, our own island, the islands and shores of the 
Channel, Brittany, and central France, thence eastwards 
by one line across Russia, down to Poland, across the 
Volga into Siberia, through Tartary and down the 
Amoor tothe far East, and by another line along the 
coast of the Mediterranean, Algiers, Tunis, Htruria, 
Italy, Cappadocia, Asia Minor, and by Armenia and 
Persia into the highlands of India, where the lines 








* Opening discourse on the Study of Hebrew. 








than the intuitions of the race itself. Man could not, by 
unassisted reason, have attained to the religious opinions 
and beliefs indicated by the Celtic monuments and 
superstitions. They are the fragments of better things 
still. This is a most important truth in its bearing upon 
the veracity of our Bible. 

The doctrine of the Fall, and it alone, accounts for the 
barbarism of man, and his stationary condition for ages. 
Consistently with this terrible fact, we ought to meet 
with traces of a corruption, violence, ignorance, and 
superstition, becoming worse and worse; and, beyond all 
controversy, this is what we do meet with, in the know- 
ledge we possess of savage nations. Had the human 
race been in a state of natural advancement, from bad 
to good and better, there must have been evidenee left 
of it, even in the stone sepulchres; but we find no 
traces of natural progress, nor of any other advancement, 
save the adoption of arts from the Romans, who ulti- 
mately conquered and enslaved them. 

We must reserve a fuller description of these remains, 
and especially of Erdven, which ranks in Brittawy next 
to Carnac, for another excursion. 

There are few material objects more sombre than the 
long lines of Carnac, or the naked masses of our own 
Stonehenge. We are baffied by their silence, and yet 
troubled with the apprehension that the mystery con- 
ceals a painful tale. They appear as the fossil relics of 
extinct superstition. Unlike, however, the fossil remains 
of former organisms, which attest the wisdom, power, 
and goodness of the Creator, these betray only the 
melancholy folly of the designers. Our remote fore- 
fathers at some time abandoned the pure truth of God’s 
word to follow their own inventions; a course which 
issued in stupid and degrading idolatry, or gloomy, 
comfortless superstition. 

The far-off past of our recoverable history is not a satis- 
factory subject for contemplation; the future is only so 
when we can connect it with faith in our Lord Jesus 
Christ as our Saviour. Then we may sing with the poet— 


*‘ For, lo! the days are hastening on, 
By prophet-bards foretold, 
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When with the ever-circling years 
Comes round the age of gold; 

When Peace shall over all the earth 
Its ancient splendowrs fling, 

And the whole world send back the song 
Which now the angels sing.” 


THE HOLY FIRB. 

THE CHURCH OF BIE HOLY SEPULCHRE. 
SoyournNERS in Jerusalem, we were anxious to witness 
the singular spectacle of the Holy Fire, fixed to take 
place on the morrow. We had then come to the verge 
of (Greek) Passion-week—Good Friday. On the Saturday 
this “ miraculous” flame was to appear upon the so-called 
sepulchre of our Lord. How were we to manage to see 
this strange spectacle ? It was useless to take our chance 
in the crowd. Pilgrims innumerable were bent on pass- 
ing the whole night in the church in order to be ready. 
Standing on our housetop in the deepening twilight, 
we could watch little knots of them in the street be- 
neath, flowing steadily through the low archway lead- 
ing to the court of the Basilica. It had been arranged 
that we should meet some friends at the Consul’s 
house that night. Perhaps he could help us: we 
would try. 

Our hope was not disappointed: our courteous host 
assured us of success. “ You must understand,” said 
he, “that the Latins, whose convent adjoins the Sepul- 
chre—looks down on it; in fact, from a gallery—take no 
part in this ceremony; they regard it as a superstition : 
thus their domain is free from pilgrims. You will find 
room there. From an arch in their Loggia you will get 
an uninterrupted view.” 

“The Latins do not at all countenance the thing, 
then P” T said. 

“On the contrary, they let slip no opportunity of 
casting the ‘ imposture,’ as they term it, into the teeth of 
the Greeks. They are often most witty on the occasion, 
and make merry; all forgetful, of course, of their own 
winking Madonnas, St. Januarius, and of the adage 
about glass houses.” 

“Then the brethren do not occupy their own bal- 
cony P” 

“Oh no; they scarcely condescend to notice the 
‘miracle’ at all. You will find plenty of room. Be 
here to-morrow at eleven, and I will send kawasses with 
you. Other friends will be of the party.” 

Departing from the consulate, we went our loncly 
course down the little narrow streets leading homewards. 
‘The pitchy darkness did not befriend us on our way, 
vut a borrowed lantern served to guide our unequal 
steps over the stones. A timely help; for the streets of 
Jerusalem, furrowed here in stairs of rugged construc- 
tion, do not at all conduce to easy travel; neither just 
then did any friendly glimmer from the Arab tenements 
around fall across our path. But it chanced that, stum- 
ling on in this manner, half uncertain of the bearing, we 
found ourselves landed on the brink of the very passage 
opening on to the Church of the Sepulchre. “Tet us 
go in,” was the immediate suggestion on both sides; 
so we turned aside to enter. 


For the sake of such as are unacquainted with the 
general features of this ancient edifice, it may be as well 
to say that the Church of the Holy Sepulchre resembles 
no other church in the world. A fair conception of its 
aspect may be formed, perhaps, by imagining a series 
of convents and chapels, diverse in shape and magni- 
tude, to have clustered about a vast central rotunda set 





on a rocky declivity, growing about it in successive 
growths, not with any regard to symmetry or order of 
arrangement, but absolutely at hazard; built boldly, in 
fact, wherever a craggy ledge, or platform, gave foot- 
hold for a sure foundation; all, however, so contrived 
as to open on the great central sanctuary which covers 
the Toms. In this way it happens that few of these 
parasites find themselves on the same level. Some 
one or two are on the plane of the Rotunda. You 
light upon others opening into galleries midway up. 
More than one issue from beneath cavern-like retreats, 
whose access is by broad stairways and inclines cut in 
the live rock. Furthermore, they are all banded 
together by manifold stairways, corridors, flying con- 
duits, tunnels, and so on; so that in the wilderness of 
passages it is by no means easy for a stranger to find 
his way—save, indeed, that, as each radiates from the 
Sepulchre, such as are wise may thus obtain a clue. 
Finally, the majority of these sanctuaries profess to cover 
some “holy place,” some spot identified with one or 
another of those solemn transactions which gathered 
round the great closing scene. Thus Calvary, with its 
three perforations in the rock, is there; the prison, 
the place of the scourging, and others—all, strangely 
enough, found in such close juxtaposition as to be 
covered by one straggling roof. 

They were keeping vigil that night. Dim lights 
glimmered from every altar in every chapel—glimmered, 
indeed, only to render the gloom more apparent. A 
shower of rain had fallen when the pilgrims entered, 
and the vapours arising from the soaked garments of 
that living mass we now saw congregated under the 
lofty dome of the Rotunda lent to the whole scene a 
strangely indistinct and unreal aspect. The starry 
lights around the Sepulchre itself barely sufficed to 
struggle through the fog. A far-spreading noise and 
tumult prevailed, echoing among the vaults and arches, 
not loud, but deep—noise in an undertone, as if you 
felt, rather than heard, the presence of a vast mul- 
titude. 

It was indeed a scene of disorder. Pilgrims of both 
sexes and every age were there—a medley of the faithful ; 
travel-stained and weary-looking creatures, kept up by 
excitement, whose great wandering eyes and varied 
countenances pictured every range of expression, from 
blank astonishment to grovelling fatuity. Some, in 
straggling groups, roamed about with uncertain step, 
stupefied by the complexity of the place, vaguely hunting 
out some long-sought shrine. There were devotees 
sadly going astray, who hurried from chapel to chapel, 


undecided as to which altar to address théir devotions. - 


Some there were who, by way of fair compromise, 
dipped at each as they passed, in the indefinite hope 
that they could not go far wrong; while others, in excess 
of zeal, occasionally mistook some architectural device 
for an altar, and so bent reverently to it in error. 

But by far the majority of the pilgrims applied them- 
selves to sleep, littering down snugly in such places as 
seemed to each most advantageous in respect of the 
morrow’s pageant. People were fain to rest anywhere, 
but the Greek Church (on a level with the Rotunda) 
had the preference. We saw there many families busy 
with their beds, many already asleep on its marble 
pavement, all heedless of the service then going on, or 
of the stream of worshippers passing through. Most 
parties had brought beds with them (i.., thickly- 
wadded counterpanes), between which the whole tribe 
packed themselves; and it often happened that some 
gaping, awe-struck pilgrim, bewildered by the wonders 
above him, would stumble headlong over a sleeper, oF 
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fall right into the bosom of a family, and then a quarrel 
y ould ensue. 

At what time slumber eventually interposed and 
quietness came over the scene, or whether it did come, 
or whether the long watches of that Easter night passed 
in perpetual unrest, I cannot record, for we left the 
church before midnight. 


A bright, joyous morning rose up over Jerusalem, 
wafting abroad the dewy fragrance of early summer- 
time. “The winter was well past; the rains were over 
and gone.” As for the flowers—wild flowers—they 
starred the whole bank of Olivet, and the little valleys 
lying beneath the city brimmed over with their blos- 
soming. 

In our early walk, as the sun rose in glory over the 
range of Moab, we could not but dream, in the beauty 
that lay before us, of that more excellent beauty in 
which, as in a garment, these lands had been invested 
before the curse fell. Doubtless it was here, so gazing, 
that the son of Jesse, then in the eventide of life, caught 
up his glowing metaphor, for ever to stand in “ the last 
words of David:” “He shall be as the light of the 
morning, when the sun riseth, even a morning without 
clouds.” 

At noon, in company with other friends, we followed 
two turbaned kawasses—formidable-looking men, strut- 
ting each with his staff of office, each with a scimitar 
slung at his side—from the consulate to the church. 
There, avoiding the great entrance, we strack through 
several devious passages, wherein the soldiers on guard 
uniformly fell back at sight of our distinguished attend- 
ants. These ultimately landed us on the steps of a little 
deep-set portal of the Latin convent. 

Two monks, first assuring themselves by a glance at 
us through the barred wicket, received us courteously on 
the threshold. 

“The signors are come to witness the Festa?” they 
said. “They are welcome. <Ah! it is a sorry sight— 
a sorry sight! Will they do us the favour to follow 
on ?” 

So our cowled guides led up through passages and 
corridors until we arrived at a little dark sacristy; a 
kind of museum, as it seemed, where a number of pre- 
cious things had been stored. 

“ Would we like to look at their treasures ?” 

Then the monks had them out one by one in the dim 
light; each sacred object to be tenderly handled in turn 
and its history told. One only of them all now stands out 
in my memory with any distinctness ; that is, the sword 
of Godfrey. I remember how all the storied splendour 
of the crusades flashed up before me, as the old monk’s 
rough hand moved along the battered blade of the con- 
queror of the Saracens, king of the Holy Land. ThenI 
thought of the glitter of those times—vanished! of 
knights, and palmers, and long pilgrimages, and all that 
cast a spell over that age—vanished! to leave no trace 
or counterpart in the spirit of the present day. 

It was on to a broad balcony of the second story that 
we were finally led. From it you looked out, through a 
number of wide arches, into the Rotunda, midway be- 
tween the pavement and the dome. One arch was 
immediately appropriated. We fortified the position 
with planks sent by the kind Latins, who thereupon 
bade us a friendly adieu. 

The last night’s mistiness had disappeared from the 
Rotunda. The sunlight now lit up gaily its venerable 
dome, streaming in through the chinks and rents that 
time had wrought in its roof, and which rival sects 
would not permit each other to repair. A tumult of 





many voices uprose from beneath (not now subdued or 
spectral), and woke up the echoes from each successive 
arcade in the vast edifice. But how shall I describe the 
scene we looked down upon—an arena where thousands 
of pilgrims in serried ranks awaited impatiently the 
issue of what doubtless to many was the culminating 
event of their lives? In truth, hundreds had toiled 
long years for this alone, had travelled weary miles to 
touch for once the Holy Fire. Now, at last, they were 
on the spot, and the hour was at hand. 

Let me ask my reader to look down with me from 
our gallery. He will notice a small chapel, built on the 
broad marble pavement of the Rotunda, immediately 
under the centre of the dome—a square, sculptured 
structure. This contains (as is said) the tomb of our 
Lord. It is approached by a little low portal leading 
into an inner cell, where, if you enter, your eye falls on 
a broken slab of white stone, canopied by swinging 
lamps of gold which burn perpetually. Through asmail 
aperture that we see in this chapel wall by-and-by the 
sacred fire will issue. Built on the marble pavement, f 
said. Yes; but for us there is no pavement visible: it 
is a sea of heads we look down upon—an unsteady sea, 
now surging as if in tempest, now lulled into a moment’s 
calm ; and clear out from this it is that the gleaming 
shrine uprides, as an island—an unshaken rock on which 
the living surges beat. 

Looking more narrowly, we can mark a tolerably 
steadfast line of scarlet running through the crowd, in a 
manner to form a broad circle round the tomb. This is 
the head-gear, the tarbooshes, of a rank of Turkish 
soldiers: presently they will stand apart a little, to clear 
@ lane for the procession to pass through. All is as yet 
comparatively calm. We have time to study a little the 
component elements of this motley assemblage. What 
® diversity of costume prevails! What a medley of bright 
colours these pilgrims wear! Their perpetual change 
of posture and place confuses the eye; it suggests to you- 
the idea of shifting pigments in some vast kaleidoscope. 
We are also struck by the relative proportion of women 
and children present. Who would conceive it possible 
that those frail creatures could have borne the wearinesses 
of long travel, such wearinesses as a pilgrim is forced to 
undergo? Here are old women, wrinkled and toothless, 
apparently at the verge of life; here are merry children 
of every age: the one stolid and careless (even of 
death), working hard (they think) at the work of salya- 
tion; the other playful and joyous, like children every- 
where, beguiled by the novelty of the scene. The 
younger women claim the advantage. No sign of giving 
way with them. They take naturally to the difficulties 
ofthe occasion. Mark the flashing eye and almost frantic 
gesture of one or another of them as she divides a way 
through the crowd for herself and little one! + 

Whence do these people come? What countries claim 
them? Whither—to what rustic home—do the dreams 
wander when the weary pilgrim’s head is laid down at 
night? Well, here are people from many climes. The 
burly-featured Russian is here, slouching in apparel, his 
loose trousers tucked into his boots : his fair-haired wife 
and child are by his side. Here are brown-eyed Walla- 
chian girls, whose long, plaited locks, escaping from a 
trim cap, fall low down past the laced boddice into the 
coarse russet skirt. A sprinkling from the Caucasus may 
also be distinguished. Armenians there are not a few; 
lithe men, in long flowing robes, intelligent of countenance; 
men with quiet, piercing eyes, and beards venerable to 
look upon: their wives are with them, women dark of 
complexion, elegant often in their attire, happy in the 
choice of colours, whose multitudinons vestments it 
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would not be easy to enumerate. The wily Greek is 
here, with his eye roaming about, impulsive in movement, 
proud in his gait, almost servile in his address. We 
must not miss the Copt because few of his countrymen 
seem present. Dusky of skin, browned by the summers 
of his native Nile, a learned-looking man is he, hand- 
some, too. You see him there, robed and turbaned in 
black, proud of his flowing beard. That veiled woman 
who clings so obsequiously at his side is his wife. I 
remember to have often seen the Copt in his native 
hamlet as he rode home triumphantly from market: he 
was on donkey-back, and swung his legs about with 
great conceit. But the wife followed on foot behind; 
she carried the purchases on her head, and trudged 
along singing happily at her task. No one thought it 
an unusual thingthere. Generally, indeed, the company 
was greater: two or three triumphant husbands, and as 
many wives chatting in the rear. Then there are the 
pale, black-eyed Smyrnians, in brilliantly-tinted apparel. 
And, lastly, the Syrian Christians must be noticed ; their 
women decked in diverse and curious head-dresses, their 
maidens coroneted with a circlet of coins, a dowry for 
their future husbands. They are gracefully apparelled : 
an open yelick, or boddice, is worn above, and ends in a 
falling skirt that half conceals the very flowing trousers 
beneath ; these, drawn in at the ankles, dip over so as 
almost to hide the naked feet, while the waist is girt 
with a many-coloured Damascus scarf. These all we 
can distinguish in this seething mass beneath us, and 
others, too, whose nationality it would be difficult to 
unravel. 

But, see, in one spot the crowd is shaken! Observe 
that gaunt, sinewy-looking figure wrapped round in a 
sheep-skin. The spirit of the scene is too much for him. 
Mark his rolling eyes and tangled hair ; he is a hermit, 
perhaps. Now hecasts up his arms wildly, and shrieks 
out, This is the Lord’s Sepulchre!” “ Jesus Christ has 
saved us!” The contagion spreads. ‘The mob in his 
neighbourhood, after the fashion of other mobs, kindling 
into excitement, takes up the cry: “This is the Lord’s 
Sepulchre !”’ “ Jesus Christ has saved us!” They begin 
to stamp their feet at each syllable; they toss their arms 
aloft convulsively; they stamp more furiously; their 
shrieks keep time. Now in a frenzy each lays hold on 
the other’s dress ; each passes from stamping to pushing. 
A common impulse seizes the throng, two or three stal- 
wart fellows hoist the hermit on their shoulders, while 
the rest muster around, and, in the thickening uproar 
that follows, this infuriate band tears its way madly 
through the crowd, scattering women and children, and 
yelling at the top of its bent. 

It might almost seem, from their excited and fiery ex- 
pression at these times, as if an evil spirit had taken 
possession of the pilgrims. Strangely enough, the thing 
occurs simultaneously in different places, and as a 
sequence it often happens that two of these parties meet 
in headlong career, and so a more desperate riot still 
ensues; then, after a while, the eddies and whirlpools 
subside and there is a moment’s calm again. 

Let the reader who has followed me remember that 
we are now looking down upon what is—to the pilgrims, 
at least—the most sacred spot that earth contains. If 
the hallowed associations attached to an ordinary sanc- 
tuary so operate that when beneath its roof we instinc- 
tively, as we do, converse in an undertone, what shall 
be said here, to a church whose dome covers the SEPUL- 
cCHRE—the very niche, always supposing the fact, that 
witnéssed the burial and resurrection of our Lord? 
Surely if any building on earth may be called holy, this 
must be the building; and yet behold what an unhal- 





lowed orgy is here! May we not from the contemplation 
of this be led on to feel how very little efficiency mere 
sanctity of place can have on the fostering of personal 
religion P 

But there is a movement in the throng on the broad 
stair at the threshold of the Greek Church. We cannot 
see far into that gorgeously-appointed sanctuary, not 
many paces; a few of the costly lamps swung from the 
ceiling (offerings of emperors) are visible, and beneath 
them the crowd staggers and falls back. The proces- 
sion is coming! The soldiers in the Rotunda stand to 
arms, they shake themselves free of the crowd as with 
a wrench, and after an effort a lane is cleared so that 
the train of ecclesiastics may wind in circuit around the 
tomb. There isa momentary lull. Eager looks are bent, 
some towards the little round aperture, where an Arme- 
nian, having climbed on a step in readiness, clings des- 
perately to his hold (a guard of priests standing around 
him); some to the great portal of the Greek Church, 
from which the procession now emerges, passing slowly 
down on to the pavement of the Rotunda. The pioneers 
encounter some difficulty with the crowd, but each 
pilgrim does his best to make way, and so the glittering 
train passes on. 

Then come white stoled choristers chanting their 
litanies, acolytes bearing banners of needlework, symbols 
wrought in purple and gold, monograms of Christ, 
crosses, crowns, golden censers swung aloft by priests, 
themselves half hidden in the perfumed vapours they 
throw up, and then prelates: these are venerable-looking 
men whose white flowing beards and faltering gait 
tell of old age and gathering shadows. What do they 
do here in such a scene—false shepherds misleading the 
sheep, they whose account to the Chief Shepherd must 
so soon be given? Each prelate is sumptuously ap- 
parelled in robes thick with gold embroidery, held 
aside at the skirts by attendant priests, and, mitred, 
passes on with a crosier in his hand. Choristers’ ban- 
ners follow. 

And so the pageant moves in pomp through the lane 
left clear by the hedge of steel. The solemn chant 
peals out, rising and falling as it circles round the tomb 
of Christ. Sometimes the psalm is drowned by the 
tumult; sometimes it is heard soaring high above the 
yells of the multitude. 

Thrice the procession winds round the building. On 
the third time the soldiers fall in behind, these having 
safely conducted the prelates to the door of the shrine, 
around which the standard-bearers and others group 
themselves. They withdraw, their duty being over, or, 
indeed, are rather driven out of the church by the mob; 
for it is an article of faith that the Fire will not appear 
while thé infidel is present. 

Now the hour approaches! The prelate first in rank 
passes into the sepulchre, and the door is shut. It is 
during this interval that the excitement culminates. 
What a little ago seemed tumult might now be likened 
to calm. What was local is now general. One would 
say a legion of madmen had broken loose. The whole 
church is in an uproar. One word will explain it: 
when the priest, who stands ready at the aperture, has 
gained possession of the fire, he and his guard purpose 
to fight their way across to the arch leading to the 
Armenian sanctuary, there to deposit it in as unsullied 
a state as possible. Looking narrowly, we perceive that 
each pilgrim has a candle or sheaf of candles in his 
hand: he has brought them out from his bosom in 
readiness. During that short passage of the Fire, each 
fondly hopes to light these tapers from the sacred flame 
itself. ‘The longer men hinder the passage, the likelier 
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chance for each.. Mark that man! he is a type of the 
rest: he struggles in an agony to gain the first rank. 
Once there, his fortune is secure; but if far away, then 
he may be compelled to take his light from the light 
ofa brother. Every fresh kindling weakens its purity. 
Look, how he trembles with passion! mark his glisten- 
ing eyes, and the thick drops that stand on his brow. 
For the time being he is a maniac! 

“The Fire! the Fire!” rings up in echo to the dome. 
The living mass moves and writhes as though an elec- 
tric current had shot through it. 

The Fire (kindled, of course, by the bishop inside) 
appears at the aperture, a clear bright mass of flame 
arising out of akind of goblet. The priest receives 
it exultingly; he holds it aloft, and the guard closes 
round. For an instant they linger uncertain, then 
press out boldly on their perilous journey. It is true 
that the guardians are strong, and that the goal is 
not far distant; but they are launched on a boisterous 
sea. The living surge beats about them as upon some 
frail vessel driven bya hurricane. We watch with con- 
scious solicitude the currents and eddies ever threatening 
to engulph it. But the little treasured light bears on 
bravely above all. We keep it in view, while it sways 
and staggers hither and thither, carried about like a 
feather in the pathway ofa storm. Now it nears the 
port—one effort more—there; a friendly wave has carried 
it in: it is safe. 

During these last five minutes the fire has passed to 
thousands of candles. Itis now spreading rapidly from 
pilgrim to pilgrim, from taper to taper. The tumuit 
has in a great measure subsided. There is a compara- 
tive calm. But the vast edifice is overrun, so to speak, 
with a shifting and wavering flame. Corridors, stair- 
ways, balconies, chapels, arches—all are ablaze with 
thousands of lighted tapers twinkling and glimmering ; 
and the thick smoke from this singular illumination 
fills the Rotunda like a cloud. It passes up to the sun- 
light in the dome, becomes streaked with bars of light 
in its transit, and so sails out into the free bright air 
above. This ends the “ miracle” of the Holy Fire. 

In conclusion let me add that, as soon as the fire is 
communicated, a horseman gallops off with a lighted 
taper to Bethlehem, to transmit the sacred element to 
the altar-lamps of the Greek Convent of the Nativity. 
The custom of the pilgrims on receiving the flame is to 
retire with their little sheaves of burning tapers into 
some of the more quiet haunts of the city, streets, or 
houses ; there, so to speak, to contemplate the Fire—to 
bathe their faces and breasts in it, as it were, and 
eventually to extinguish it with a rag bought for the 
purpose, ever after to be held sacred. 

On the occasion I have attempted to describe no lives 
were sacrificed; but it is no uncommon thing at these 
times for pilgrims to be crushed to death in the press; 
sometimes by twos or threes, sometimes by dozens; 
sometimes, as in 1834, by hundreds ! 





AFTER THE BRIGANDS IN THE MOUNTAINS 
OF ASCOLI. 


Tue case of Mr. Moens, as reported in the newspapers 
last year, and subsequently published in a volume, has 
attracted unusual attention. But, while the capture of 
an Englishman has naturally excited special indignation 
in England, it is only an instance of what is constantly 
occurring in the disturbed districts of Southern Italy. 
We have before us the Report of the Minister of War 


- 


on the operations against brigandage for two years, 1863 
and 1864. From this document it appears that during 
1863 345 brigands were shot in execution of the sen- 
tences passed upon them, 509 were killed in conflict 
with the royal troops, 599 were arrested, and 325 volun- 
tarily surrendered themselves. The troops and National 
Guard had, the former, 142 killed and 72 wounded; and 
the latter, 111 killed and 49 wounded. The brigands 
committed 492 murders, and captured 454 persons for 
ransom. 2630 abettors of brigandage were arrested dur- 
ing the same year. In 1864 the number of brigands 
shot was 65, killed while fighting 246, arrested 330, 
voluntarily surrendered 119. The troops lost 62 killed 
and 39 wounded, and the National Guard 27 killed and 
14 wounded. 243 murders were committed by the 
brigands, and 497 persons captured for ransom. 1627 
persons were arrested as supporters and abettors of 
brigandage. 

At the close of last year General Pallavicino, com- 
mander of the troops in South Italy, issued a proclama- 
tion that all who should surrender would escape the 
penalty of death, and be recommended to the clemency. 
of the sovereign. Many availed themselves of this offer, 
but the operations are still carried on with vigour to rid 
the country of brigandage. It is an arduous and peril- 
ous service, as will appear from the following narrative, 
extracted from the letters of an officer in the Italian 
army to a relative in London :— 

I was sitting with a brother officer enjoying the 
delicious repose that one feels after a fatiguing day’s work, 
when I was most disagreeably awakened out of my 
siesta by the arrival of my troop-sergeant, with a call 
from the colonel to attend him directly. I lost no time 
in obeying his summons, and found that I must pre-- 
pare to go with all haste to Ascoli, to look after the: 
brigands, who had there been committing all sorts of’ 
atrocities. 

That side of the Apennines, from its many tortuous 
paths and scattered villages, had long been a famous 
resort of brigands; and the peasant, should you enter 
his cottage for a bowl of milk to refresh you on your 
way, will tell you such tales of their ferocious deeds as 
will make you rather unwilling to proceed on your 
journey. 

The idea of active service is always exciting to a. 
soldier, but this sort of guerrilla warfare, following these 
worthies over mountain and through flood, was not. 
quite so delightful in anticipation; nevertheless it was 
duty, and must be done. One thing which gave me 
confidence, next to hope in the Divine protection, was. 
that I knew and could trust the men under my ‘com- 
mand, many of whom had fought by my side at 
Capua and Maddaloni. 

At daybreak we were all astir, and soon in march-- 
ing order. It was one of the most beautiful mornings. 
I had ever seen. Every copse was alive with the songs 
of birds, who were tuning their .matins even before 
the convent-bells had sounded for morning prayers. 
How inexpressibly sweet and fresh everything looked! 
The rays of the morning sun piercing through the light 
mists of morning which rose from the valley, made such 
a scene as no heart of sensibility could see unmoved. 
The peasants were abroad, and others at their vine- 
covered cottages were preparing their frugal morning 
meal; and, as the signal notes of the bugle sounded for 
us to depart, we all felt the sweet influences of nature in. 
our hearts, and all breathed a prayer for those we left 
behind us, and echoed those which were sighed for our 
safe return. 





It is not my intention here to entcr into the detaiis. 
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of the journey to Ascoli and the events that occurred 
there. I will only select a few facts which illustrate the 
state of the country at that time.* 

We arrived at Ascoli in high spirits, and proposed 
to make our first search on the morrow. Alas! had 
we known how many months we should be closed in by 
those mountains which rose so grandly before us, and 
were then so green and lovely in tke fine sunlight, 
but which were in winter to prove a sort of snow citadel 
and we its well-guarded prisoners, we should have been 
less buoyant. 

Ancona, which we passed on our way, looked bright 
and prosperous, which is to be observed of all those 
places lately the States of the Church. Since they have 
passed into the hands of our King Vittorio, a cloud of 
oppression seems lifted off them: now each artisan 
seems to work with a will, and each citizen is ready to 
cry, “ Viva il Ré galantuomo !” 

At Ancona we were warned of a stratagem which the 
brigands were practising. Ten or a dozen of them would 
disguise themselves as persons mending the roads, wear- 
ing the usual blouse and short knee-breeches of the pro- 
fessed road-mender, but underneath their blouses they 
were armed with pistols and knives. I was glad to 
know this, because to be forewarned is to be forearmed. 
T only wished that we had arrived a few days sooner, for 
we might have saved a young wife from being slain on 
her wedding-day. As the facts are short, this may be 
my first anecdote of our service. 

Two young people, contadini, or peasants, were to be 
married on a certain day, and it was known that after J 
the ceremony, leave-taking, ctc., the husband would 
convey his new wife to her future home, situated in a 
little village some distance up the mountain. The bri- 
gands—this very troop who had assumed the disguise— 
became aware of the fact, as also of the time when the 
unsuspecting victims might be expected. They came, 
and one of the road-menders, coming up to the side of 
the vehicle, said, “ Un soldo, signora bella, per amore 
della Madonna.” The young wife, in the generous im- 
pulse of her new joy, took out her purse, never doubting 
the road-menders—for as a general thing they are honest 
—and was in the act of giving the pretended beggar her 
simple donation, when their chaise was surrounded by 
these disguised brigands. Her husband was stunned 
by a blow on the head, and she, the wife, was lifted out 
of the chaise and held while a general search was made 
of both their persons. The husband was thought dead, 
and was left on the road. When he regained his senses 
the sight which met his gaze was too dreadful to describe. 
On the ground not many paces from him lay his wife, 
her pretty bridal finery all dabbled in blood, her dress 
elmost torn into shreds, the earrings torn from her 
ears, the finger whereon was her wedding-ring and the 
usual heavy gold keeper cut off. The horse and 
chaise had disappeared, probably transporting the bri- 
gands away from the scene of one of the most cruel 
murders which the annals of brigandage can furnish. 

The husband was discovered by a priest and a herds- 
man, and conveyed to the nearest village ; but, although 
he seemed to be in a state of almost hopeless idiotcy, 
still, when the priest took him by the hand to lead him 
away from the pitiable scene, he would not move, but, 
pointing to the body of his murdered wife, which the 
herdsman had arranged with-:as much decency as pos- 
sible, he refused by the stoutest resistance to move 





* A public subscription had been at that time opened at Turin, and 
sanctioned by the Government, for giving kelp to those who had suffered 





Joss at the hands of the marauders. 





without her. They were, therefore, obliged to leave him, 
and go and get assistance to remove the poor creature to 
the village. They buried the poor murdered girl in the 
little churchyard of that far-off Italian village among 
the Apennines, the husband having been conveyed home 
to his friends. 

We took but one day at Ancona for preparation and 
rest, and were astir betimes the next morning. I took 
with me some of my men upon whose coolness and 
courage I could depend, and we made our way towards a 
part of the mountain-side where I had observed that 
the smoke curled up over the trees. I found, asI ex. 
pected, a large and prosperous-looking farmhouse, as to 
size. The place bore the marks of recent disturbance ; 
for whilst the house itself, the pretty vine-covered 
windows and door were in perfect order, the out-houses, 
stableés, etc., were some deprived of their doors, and some 
hanging by one hinge. 

Our appearance seemed to make a stir in the farm- 
house, and I observed, as I walked up to the door, that 
a tall young man, a son, I suppose, of one of the women 
by whom he was standing, seemed agitated, and whispered 
some words to his mother, to which she nodded her 
head several times. 

“ Bon giorno, signore,” said I. “ Iam very much afraid, 
from what I see, that you have been visited by the 
brigands, and that we have arrived too late to help 

you.” 
: “ Misericordia, non so niente, signore Capitano; non 
no veduta nessuno briganti.” 

Here was a mystery I could not solve. That the 
brigands had. been there, there could be no doubt; but 
how account for the: reluctance of the people of the farm 
to speak of it? They could not belong to them, because 
they had evidently been robbed, both in and out of the 
house. I soon saw that it was of no use to speak and 
waste my time any longer; so, having drunk the milk 
the mistress courteously presented to me, I called toge- 
ther my men, and we proceeded to the shadow of a huge 
overhanging piece of rock, which gave shelter from the 
sun. Here we arranged to take our noon-day refresh- 
ment and siesta, under its welcome shade, which was 
very pleasant after our march under a June sun in Italy; 
for it was high noon, and not a cloud broke the deep 
clear blue of the sky. The birds were quiet ; the cattle 
and even the little kids stood still on the hill-side, their 
feet in the sedgy pool; and not a sound was heard but 
the click of the cigala. All nature seemed in deep 
stillness and rest. 

My mind dwelt on the strange circumstance at the 
farmhouse, and the not-easily-explained conduct of the 
inmates. Whilst in the midst of my meditations, 
my ears caught the sound of footsteps, and, turning 
the corner of the steep mountain-path, two carabiniert 
came in sight, which on the Apennines was a piece of 
good luck not always to be met with, and I was very glad 
to be able to tell the carabinieri my surprise at the con- 
duct of the woman at the farm, to which he replied, 
“ Signore Ufficiale, I can easily explain the conduct of 
these poor people,’ and, seating himself on the grass, 
with a gracious “Con permesso,” he gave the following 
explanation. 

When the brigands make a perquisition on a farm- 
house, their conduct differs from their usual treatment 
of travellers or strangers. The first thing is to make 
an onslaught on the animals. The finest are selected 
with the most scrupulous care, and are then sent away 
under the charge of the particular attendants of the capo, 
or chief. They next enter the house; and no one thinks 
of refusing them, because in these mountain districts the 
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houses are so distant that help from without is never 
thought of. Often there are only the mistress of the 
house and females at home, the men being out at their 
labour. The first thing demanded is, “ Signora, le vostre 
gioje;” for the Italian peasant-woman, when she has any 
money, immediately goes to a jeweller to convert it into 
earrings, bracelets, necklace, and a huge gold cross pen- 
dent from the same. These are of the very finest gold. 
The reason seems to be that, not having any kind of 
banks or depository for property, this is supposed to be 
the safest investment of their dowry. I have seen a 
large-boned brown peasant-woman, on a “giorno di festa,” 
dressed in a rough homespun dress, with earrings reach- 
ing nearly to her shoulders, a neck upon which was a 
huge “ goitre,” encircled with a necklace of chased gold 
beads, so large and costly that it might have graced the 
neck of some princess, and who might well envy her the 
possession of the same. So that it is no great wonder 
that these robbers by profession should at once ask for 
“the jewels.” Resistance would only lead to violence; 
so the poor woman parts with her fortune, which is often 
held as a reserve for her husband, which the good wife 
is proud to have in case of disasters. The jewels are 
taken whilst the wife stands looking on with tearful 
eyes. Not a drawer or corner is left unsearched ; and, 
with their hands and pockets full of their ill-gotten 
wealth, the brigands prepare to act the last scene of this 
miserable drama. 

When the cupidity of the brigand is satisfied, and he 
has got all there is to have, he takes hold of the master 
of the house or farm, and, leading him out into the open 
air, tells him to take leave of his family, and to confess 
himself, for he is about to die! “ But why ?” says the 
agonized and robbed man: “TI have let you take all.” 
But words are wind ; and, after he has taken an agonizing 
leave of his weeping wife and family, he is blindfolded, 
and his hands tied behind his back. He is then told to 
confess; but where is the confessor? In a nook a little 
apart from his comrades there is a brigand, whose 
shaven crown—now that.he has removed his brigand’s 
hat—tells that he is a priest. Now, having changed his 
brigand’s dress, behold him in the dress of a priest, who 
approaches the kneeling man, and holds a crucifix to his 
lips for him to kiss. His short confession over, he is 
absolved. ‘ Ego te absolvo” comes from those debased 
lips, that shame even the false Church of which he is so 
degenerate a member. Now the click of a gun or other 
fire-arm is heard, and the two who are to be the execu- 
tioners are brought into position. The wife is there 
—the children have fled in horror; but the poor wife 
holds out her one hand to the husband, whilst with the 
cther she covers her poor face to shut out the fearful 
sight. And now all seems about to finish, when the 
Capo walks up to the kneeling man, and, taking the 
bandage from his eyes, he asks the poor fellow what he 
would do to live. “Dio vi benedica, signore: io faro 
tutto quello che vi piacere” (God bless you, signore: 
T will do everything that youwish). ‘Oh, mia moglie, 
miei puteni!” (Oh, my wife, my little ones !) 

“Tf you will take the oath which I shall dictate, I will 
give you your life, for the sake of your wife and chil- 
cren.” 

The kneeling man raises his eyes to the clear sky 
above him, which he had thought to have looked upon 
for the last time, and, putting his hands together— 
which had been unbound—he prepares to say the oath 
which the priest-brigand now advances to dictate to 
him. The most fearful oath is exacted from the man. 
He is laid under pains and penalties too numerous to 
recount. The crucifix is given him tokiss. And now his 





wife and children, who can scarcely credit their own eyes, 
are clinging to him with all the lively and emotional 
affection of the Italian; for he is free. The fear of a 
fearful death has passed away, and his sturdy arms take 
in one fatherly embrace all his dear ones. 

And now he turns to his house, dismantled of every- 
thing—even bread is not there. But the acute sense of 
grief is gone; for, whereas he thought that all was lost, 
the sweet life, better than all, is left. 

Such was the explanation which I heard from the 
two carabinteri. I understood at once the flat denial of 
any knowledge of the brigands. The people dared not 
tell; beeause, if they did, before twenty-four hours not 
only the father, but the whole family, would be ruth- 
lessly butchered. This has really happened more than 
once or twice. 

Thanking the men for their civility, and seeing that 
by this time the sun was on the decline, I gave the 
word, and we were again en route. Steadily we pur- 
sued our way, the deep silence favouring us. We were 
approaching rapidly the place where we expected to see 
something of those whom we sought. We had been 
told that a party of English tourists, with whom were 
some Germans, had passed on their way towards a cer- 
tain part of that chain of the mountains where the view 
is so brightly beautiful that no traveller thinks of 
passing near without ascending to see the scenery below 
and around them. This part of the Apennines is 
eminently dangerous in its ascent. It is so dotted with 
lakelets of water, and has so many dark precipices, that 
the goatherds and cowherds do like the herdsmen in 
the Swiss Tyrol. When the winter comes on, and 
before the snow thoroughly sets in, the animals are led 
up to a particular plateau, or pianwira, on the higher 
mountain, and the herdswoman or man, or, if married, 
both—but it is sometimes even a young girl—go up to 
a little cot, which consists of two apartments, one for the 
animals and the other for the people. They are well 
furnished with fodder for the animals, and with flour, 
rice, and a little goat’s flesh dried. Straw serves for 
the bed, over which some sheep and goat skins form a 
covering for the coldest winter nights.. Provided with 
plenty of wood, and with their simple and healthy food, 
they bid good-bye to the world below for the months of 
winter ; «nd should it prove a severe winter, even the 
cot itself becomes so covered and closed in with the 
snow as to be identified in the cheerless landscape 
as a part of the snow-covered mountain. Here they 
stop until spring sets them free, when a number of 
the inhabitants of the village below go up the moun- 
tains, with pipe and tambourine, to fetch them from 
their winter quarters. This is the grand festival of 
the village, and is really very pretty. Winding down 
the mountain-path, first come the milky mothers, 
dressed gaily with ribbons, with their pretty bells on 
their necks, preceded always by one—most generally 
either white or black—which is crowned with a wreath 
of flowers. Then come the goats with their kids, and - 
then, singing gaily, the recluses and their friends. All 
the village are out to mect them, and the day is passed 
in simple festivity, after returning thanks to Almighty 
God for his protecting goodness during their long 
seclusion. 

We examined diligently every turn and fissure which 
we saw in our way, but were surprised to see no trace 
of brigands—yet we were assured that this was their 
route—when suddenly, on turning round a projecting 
ridge of rock, we came upon a stirring scene. Imagine, 
if you can, a sort of room cut in the rock, but with many 
a graceful flowering vine hanging over and between the 
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crevices of the rocks, whence pearly drops of water trickled 
like silver to the mossy ground. Here, tightly bound, 
and possibly meant for some torturing death, were five 
men, three of whom were English, and two German. 
The brigands—more than twelve in number—were for 
the most part kneeling on the ground, occupied in 
scarching the knapsacks and the persons of their victims, 
as also a goodly-sized travelling-bag, from which one of 
the brigands had abstracted a fine white embroidered 
shirt, and was proceeding to array himself in it. This 
was the chief, or capo. I cannot describe the alarm, 
the exclamations of surprise, which broke from the 
brigands, and I may say the groans of relief which came 
from the captives. “Cospetto! Corpo di Bacco! Miseri- 
cordia!” and other exclamations came from the lips of 
the brigands; whilst the silence, broken by deep respi- 
rations, betokened a sense of immense relief on the part 
of the prisoners. 

A sharp encounter took place. Three of the brigands 
fell wounded, but not mortally, also some of my men; 
but I had the pleasure of sending, under a strong escort, 
aided by the carabinieri, nine of the gang to Ancona, 
there to receive the reward of their crimes; for this 
capture brought forward many persons to certify to 
dark deeds done by these fefocious freebooters. 

Some time after this, when we were stationed at 
Ascoli, a report of fresh atrocities had lately made us 
increase our diligence, when we heard that a certain 
villagatura, or country house, was to be attacked the fol- 
lowing night ; the house to be plundered and burned, the 
men killed, and the women carried off by the brigands. 
The house, as is mostly the case in Italy, was belted on 
three sides by trees, and, happily for us and our plans, 
by a thick growth of brushwood on two sides of it. It 
was a night favourable for our enterprise, dark and 
moonless, and we could thus surround the house, lying 


in wait in the brushwood, and so be ready for the 


brigands. 

On our silent way towards the place we met a priest, 
a miserable, ill-looking man, whom I would rather not 
have met on the lonely hill-side. I noticed that 
the usual courteous salute which a priest generally re- 
turns was wanting on this occasion; and, on passing our 
men, he, after a slight détowr, retraced his steps, and 
presently we heard a low whistle thrice repeated, which, 
from experience, I knew to be a danger-signal. I how- 
ever quickened my pace, and we soon arrived. I placed 
my men, and, taking my own position and giving my 
brother officer his, we waited. 

Not a sound disturbed the solemn stillness. The lofty 
Apennines which frowned above us had already snow 
on their tops, and looked weird-like in the dark night. 
It was very cold, for we were high up in the mountains, 
and the snow sent what we call the snow-cold around us, 
although in the valleys it was still warm. We waited 
and waited, but no sound of footsteps broke the stillness. 
Hour after hour was passed, and midnight sounded 
from the convent far down in the valley, and still silence. 
Night passed, and morning dawned. In the morning 
our relief-party had arrived, and we returned to our 
camp which we had pitched the day before, dispirited 
at our want of success. 

The scenery of the Apennines is of a far wilder pic- 
turesqueness than the Alps. The bright little villages, 
which nestle, as it were, in the lower range of the latter 
mountains, are most charming. The neat cottages, the 
quaint little churches, the peasants in their bright- 
coloured gowns and strange head-dresses, all make up a 
picture very sweet to look upon. But the Apennines 
are grand in their terrific majesty of height and clothing. 





Immense pine-forests, which overhang the mountains, and 
between which winds the road, exclude in some places 
all view save of the cliffs above, except here and there 
an opening through the dark woods allows a glimpse 
of the sweet valley below. The gloom of this part of 
the mountain, the silence and solitariness, the tremendons 
precipices, give a feeling of sublime awe. 

But to proceed: the following night we were actors 
in such a scene as I think will never pass from my mind. 
We sent out a party to make observations, having 
been quite assured by daylight of the dangers to be en- 
countered ; for I saw that the trees which I before named 
as forming a sort of background to the house, or villaga- 
twra, were on the edge of one of those fearful precipices 
of which I have before spoken. 

Night came on, and with it our work. We had 
scarcely arrived at our post when we found that, sharp 
as we had been, the brigands had been beforehand with 
us. A suppressed shriek, as from some one whose 
mouth was held, was distinctly heard, and then a lond 
malediction in Italian; for I was close under the wall at 
the left side of the house. I soon gave the word, and 
at a quick pace passed up to the front of the house, and, 
demanding, once, twice, and thrice, admission in the 
name of the King, and receiving no answer, we made an 
entrance as we could by force of arms. 

What a sight met our eyes! On the ground, still in 
death, lay an old man, fearfully mutilated, his ears, his 
fingers, and his nose being cut off. The wife, as I sup- 
posed her to be, was bound hands and feet in her chair, 
her gray hair dabbled in blood from a wound on her 
forehead. She had seen her husband murdered before 
her eyes. Two youths, of fourteen and sixteen years of 
age, lay huddled together in a corner of the room. 
Poor boys, they were fearfully cut and bruised, and the 
younger, I found, was quite dead. A woman, whom I 
supposed to be the servant, was bound to the post ofa 
bedstead; but, ah! there was too much of satisfaction 
in those deep-set, black, cruel eyes to allow one to think 
for a moment that she was a victim. No; this was the 
traitor, the household spy, the betrayer of those who 
fed and trusted her; and, to save her from suspicion, 
her companions in guilt had bound her. My eye, of 
course, took in all these details in less time than I can 
write them. But where were the brigands? I headed 
my men up the broad steps which led to another apart- 
ment, and here we found them. The contents of boxes, 
closets, etc., were all in confusion on the floor, and filling 
every spare chair and table, partly ready to be carried 
away. After a brief resistance some were bound; three 
were in a little ante-room, where we had driven them at 
the paint of the bayonet, leaving four sentinels to guard 
them; two more men were laid side by side with two 
of my poor fellows, one of them wounded very badly 
in the leg, and one in the side; but we had disarmed 
all, with the exception of the three, who made good 
their escape from tht window. One of the brigands 
was a priest. Bound more closely even than the other 
brigands, he was sent forward to Ancona. Thence he 
was summoned to Rome under pretence of being tried 
by the courts of his Church; but it was all a mockery: 
the punishment awarded to him was a removal from 
his convent to another, so that his crime might not 
bring disgrace on the Church. I’ was advisable at that 
time to interfere as little as possible with the Pope’s 
government, already in hot anger against its con- 
querors. 

I have little more to tell of brigand-hunting now, for, 





after our last exploit, our imprisonment in our winter 
citadel of snow commenced. 
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